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Listeners,  you  remember  the  Farm  Housing  Survey  which  Departraent-of- 
Agriculture  and  State-college  workers  in  36  States  made  in  the  spring  of  193^« 
You've  at  least  heard  about  this  study  of  farm  home  living  conditions.  Maybe 
you  even  took  part  in  it.     So  you  know  that  it  brought  to  light  many  interesting 
facts  about  home,  sweet  home,  the  little  grey  home  in  the  West,  home  on  the 
range  —  or  whatever  you  prefer  to  call  the  typical  American  country  home.  Among 
other  things,  this  survey  uncovered  the  skeleton  in  the  closet,  so  to  speak  — 
or  rather,   it  showed  how  antiquated  the  storage  arrangements  in  most  homes  are. 
The  majority  of  houses  investigated  had  too  few  closets  for  comfort,  efficiency 
and  order.     And  what  closets  they  had  were  not  built  or  equipped  for  holding  the 
articles  stored  in  them  —  in  other  words,  were  not  adapted  to  their  job. 

As  a  result  of  these  particular  findings  as  well  as  of  the  modern  trend 
toward  time-and-st ep-saving  homes,  architects  and  home  economists  have  been 
working  on  the  closet  problem,  designing  closets  to  fit  every  storage  need  in 
the  home.     Miss  Maude  Wilson  of  Oregon  State  College  made  a  series  of  designs 
especially  for  farmhouse  closets.     Her  carefully  worked  out  plans  include  storage 
arrangements  for  every  sort  of  use  from  closets  for  clothes,  bedding  and  linen, 
and  cleaning,    to  those     for  laundry,  kitchen  and  pantry  supplies,  and  even  for 
sewing  and  firewood.     Such  designs  are  of  special  help  to  anyone  building  a  new 
home  or  modernizing  an  old  one,  of  course.     But  they  also  offer  a  good  many  help- 
ful ideas  to  people  who  want  to  improve  the  closets  they  have  —  and  not  spend 
much  money  on  the  improvement  either. 

Take  clothes  closets,  for  example.     Right  now  seems  an  especially  good 
time  to  do  a  little  improving  in  the  clothes  closet  —  right  now  as  you  are  put- 
ting the  winter  wear  away  and  before  the  spring  garments  come  out  to  take  its 
place.     Closet  improvement  needn't  be  an  expensive  process,  you  know.     Very  often 
just  a  little  work  with  hammer  and  saw,  or  just  a  little  rearranging  of  hooks, 
or  raising  or  lowering  shelves  will  make  a  closet  easier  to  use  and  better  for 
the  clothes  that  you  keep  there.     Even  one  of  those  dark  stuffy  holes  of  closets 
where  garments  seem  fated  to  disappear  immediately  and  where  finding  any  article 
means  pawing  blindly  in  the  midst  of  dust  and  probably  moths  —  even  such  a  closet 
is  very  easy  to  improve  at  practically  no  cost. 

The  ideal  clothes  closet,  of  course,  is  well-ventilated,  which  means  a 
window;  and  well-lighted,  which  means  both  daylight  and  artificial  light;  and 
easy  to  clean  and  as  dust-proof  as  possible,  which  means  smooth  walls  and  floor, 
a  tight-fitting  door,  and  perhaps  a  raised  floor.     Bat  if  your  closet  has  no 
window,  you  can  at  least  give  it  a  thorough  airing  now  and  then.     If  you  have 
an  electric  fan,  you  can  set  it  in  the  closet  occasionally  and  let  it  do  the 
ventilating  job  for  you.     As  for  light,   if  you  have  no  electric  light  in  the 
closet,  the  next  best  thing  is  a  flash  light  kept  on  a  little  shelf  inside  the 
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closet  door.     You  can  paint  walls,  woodwork  and  shelves  so  the  closet  has  a 
smooth  easily  cleaned  surface.     And  you  can  make  transparent-cloth  dress  and 
hat  -covers  that  are  a  great  protection  against  dust. 

The  ideal  closet  also  is  "built  to  hold  the  different  kinds  of  clothing  — 
to  keep  them  in  best  possible  condition  and  in  easy  access.     But  if  your  closet 
wasn't  built  in  this  convenient  way,  you  can  fix  it  up  yourself.     It's  neither 
an  expensive  nor  a  difficult  job. 

Suppose  I  give  you  some  suggestions  which  the  clothing  people  have  given 
me  about  taking  care  of  different  kinds  of  clothes.     Take  shoes,  now  —  always 
such  a  nuisance  in  the  old-fashioned  closet,  kicking  about  the  floor,  collecting 
dust,  being  stepped  on,  getting  in  the  way  of  the  broom  on  cleaning  day.  Yet 
all  you  need  to  prevent  this  nuisance  is  some  narrow  tilted  shelves  built  low 
along  one  side  of  the  closet  wall  with  a  little  strip  of  wood  nailed  on  top  of 
the  shelf  to  hold  heels.     The  shelves  need  to  be  only  as  wide  as  shoes  are  long. 
Tilted  shelves  are  handier  and  require  less  floor  space  than  horisontal  ones. 
(The  young  son  in  the  house  who  is  taking  carpentry  at  school  can  put  up  shoe- 
shelves  like  this  in  a  jiffy.)     Or  you  can  keep  shoes  neatly,   two  by  two,  in 
pigeon-holed  boxes  or  cabinets.     If  you  haven't  room  along  the  wall  for  shelves, 
or  if  you  are  handier  with  a  needle  than  a  saw,  you  can  stitch  up  shoe-pockets 
of  attractive  cretonne  or  chintz  and  tack  them  to  the  closet  door. 

As  for  rubbers  and  overshoes,  untidy  articles  that  are  always  straying 
to  far  corners,  a  clever  idea  for  caring  for  them  is  a  box  made  of  the  lowest 
step  on  the  back  stairway.     You  can  put  hinges  on  the  tread  so  it  will  lift 
up  and  give  storage  space  underneath. 

So  much  for  footwear.     Now  about  headwear.     Hats  often  have  as  bad 
treatment  as  shoes  in  the  closet,  battered  about  from  peg  to  shelf  to  floor, 
getting  out  of  shape  and  dusty  as  they  go.     But  now  you  can  buy  any  number  of 
clever  and  useful  hat-holders  at  the  ten-cent  store  which  you  can  set  in  rows 
on  high  shelves  or  fasten  to  the  closet  door.     Or  you  can  make  excellent  hat- 
holders  to  stand  on  shelves  just  by  filling  coffee-cans  with  sand,  painting 
or  covering  them,  and  padding  the  top.     Hat  covers  of  argentine-cloth  will  pro- 
tect hats  from  dust  yet  are  transparent  enough  to  show  the  hat  underneath. 

Needless  to  say,   suits,   coats  and  dresses  all  hang  on  hangers  these  days 
rather  than  on  hooks  or  pegs.     But  a  few  hooks  and  pegs  are  useful  for  partly 
worn  garments,  like  night-gowns,  aprons  and  so  on.     If  your  closet  has  no  rod 
to  hold  hangers,  you  can  easily  make  one  of  a  curtain  pole,  broom  stick  or 
lead  pipe.     Extension  rods  are  excellent  for  narrow  closets.     As  for  hangers 
for  clothes,  here  are  a  couple  of  pointers  about  them.     The  kind  that  keeps 
clothes  in  best  shape  is  the  same  shape  as  the  shoulder  of  the  garment  and  not 
too  long,  and  has  a  rubber  knob  or  rubber  band  twisted  around  each  tip  to  keep 
clothes  from  sliding  off.     Of  course,  you  know  that  you  can  buy  small  hangers 
to  fit  children's  clothes. 

And  by  the  way,  speaking  of  the  youngsters,  their  clothes  closets  are 
as  well  fitted  as  those  for  grown-ups  nowadays,  only  all  shelves,  hooks,  and 
hangers  are  small  and  placed  low  enough  for  small  arms  to  reach  easily. 


